Crisis  in  Kuwait 

Arabs  like  to  talk  of  Arab  unity  and  some  believe  in  the  concept 
despite  the  many  conflicts  that  divide  them. 

Nothing  is  so  humiliating  to  Arab  leaders  as  outside  inter¬ 
vention  in  Arab  disputes.  It  is  bitterly  resented  because  it  implies 
that  they  are  not  mature  enough  to  regulate  their  own  affairs. 

The  return  of  British  troops  to  Kuwait  a  fortnight  ago  has 
again  exposed  the  mjrth  that  there  is  a  united  Arab  ‘"nation.” 
Leaders  of  the  Arab  League  are  therefore  determined  to  settle 
the  Kuwait  dispute  by  themselves.  They  want  the  British  out  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

But  that  may  not  be  so  easy. 

The  Arab  League  has  never  been  an  effective  instrument.  It 
has  settled  few  Arab  disputes.  And  the  Kuwait  struggle  may  prove 
far  beyond  its  capacity. 

There  is  more  at  stake  than  the  ownership  or  government  of 
some  5,800  square  miles  of  sand,  gravel  and  mud  flats  at  the  western 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

At  stake  is  the  struggle  between  President  Abdel  Gamal  Nasser 
of  the  UAR  and  Premier  Abdel  Karim  Kassem  of  Iraq  for  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  Arab  world. 

At  stake  is  control  over  the  richest  oil  reserves  of  the  free 
world,  the  profits  derived  from  their  marketing,  and,  of  crucial 
importance  to  the  economy  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  the 
determination  of  how  and  where  the  profits  are  invested. 

The  5,000  British  servicemen  who  were  rushed  to  the  deserts 
of  Kuwait  two  weeks  ago  are  on  guard  to  preserve,  not  merely 
the  independence  of  that  country,  but  the  stability  of  the  British 
pound  and  the  economic  well-being  of  the  free  world  alliance. 

*  «  * 

The  Kuwait  story  is  now  receding  from  the  front  pages.  The 
threat  of  war  seems  to  have  vanished.  A  military  clash  between 
Britain  and  Iraq  is  now  unlikely.  But  the  story  is  far  from  finished. 

Can  the  Arabs  write  the  next  chapters  by  themselves? 

Can  they  force  the  British  out  of  Kuwait  by  ending  Iraq’s 
threat  to  that  country?  What  tribute  will  they  exact  from  Kuwait 
as  protection  money?  And  at  what  cost  to  London? 

Kuwait  considers  itself  an  independent  state. 

Many  new  nations  have  come  into  existence  in  this  generation, 
summoned  by  the  idea  of  self-determination.  But  no  one  has  yet 
spelled  out  the  criteria  and  standards  which  determine  what  is 
an  independent  state  and  what  is  not. 

Is  the  Sheikhdom  of  Kuwait  really  an  independent  country? 
Many  people  regard  it  as  a  political,  social  and  economic  ana¬ 
chronism.  It  is  a  feudal  oildom  owned  by  one  family.  Its  310,000 
people  may  not  have  voted  on  the  issue  of  independence,  if  indeed 
they  have  ever  voted  on  any  question,  but  Kuwait  does  have  one 
unusual  qualification. 

Many  new  countries  have  the  will  to  be  independent  but  lack 
the  means  of  self  support.  But  no  one  can  ever  question  Kuwait’s 
capacity  to  pay  its  own  way.  Indeed,  if  there  is  tension  in  the 

region,  it  is  precisely  because  Kuwait  has  much  more  than  enough. 

*  *  « 

Oil  production  began  in  Kuwait  in  1946  and  today  it  holds 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  oil  reserves  of  the  free  world — more 
than  60  billion  barrels — twice  the  reserves  of  the  United  States. 

The  Kuwait  Oil  Company,  jointly  owned  by  the  Government- 
controlled  British  Petroleum  Company  and  the  American  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation,  led  the  Middle  East  in  oil  production  in  1960. 
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Rocket.  Just  about  the  time  Americans 
were  sending  off  their  last  rockets  to 
celebrate  Independence  Day — at  4:41 
a.m.  in  Tel  Aviv  on  Wednesday,  July 
5 — Israelis  sent  a  550-lb.  multi-stage 
meteorological  rocket  some  50  miles 
into  the  skies  above  Israel. 

This  shot  was  heard  around  the  Arab 
world  and  in  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Gurion 
asserted  that  the  rocket  had  no  mili¬ 
tary  purpose.  It  was  sent  into  space  in 
connection  with  the  International  Geo¬ 
physical  Year. 

The  rocket  was  made  in  Israel  by 
Israeli  scientists  who  used  local  mate¬ 
rials  for  fuels.  It  had  no  instruments, 
and  it  was  not  guided.  It  released  me¬ 
tallic  sodium  in  a  luminous  cloud,  which 
permits  visual  tracking  from  observa¬ 
tion  posts. 

The  rocket  was  called  Shavit  II  be¬ 
cause,  Israel  officials  explained,  calling 
it  No.  I  would  have  required  the  use 
of  the  Hebrew  letter  Aleph,  the  symbol 
of  the  political  party  Mapai,  and  this 
would  have  been  regarded  as  election¬ 
eering  in  the  current  campaign.  Shavit 
means  meteor. 

Officials  here  and  in  the  UAR  knew 
about  the  Israel  rocket.  In  May  the 
UAR  attempted  to  obtain  rockets  from 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration  so  that  it  might  shoot  them 
off  on  July  23,  its  independence  anni¬ 
versary. 

Although  NASA  declined  to  grant 
rockets  to  the  UAR,  the  Department  of 
State  did  approve  export  licenses  to  per¬ 
mit  the  UAR  to  purchase  rockets  from 
commercial  sources  in  this  country. 

This  announcement  was  made  after 
the  Israel  rocket  was  fired.  It  brought 
vigorous  reaction  on  Capitol  Hill,  where 
a  number  of  Congressmen  urged  our 
Government  to  reconsider. 

The  Department  of  State  explained 
on  July  11,  in  a  letter  to  Sen.  Jacob 
K.  Javits  (R-N.Y.)  that  UAR  represent¬ 
atives  approached  NASA  in  May;  “that 
NASA  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Here  are  the  figures: 

Country  Barrels 

Kuwait .  600,954,000 

Saudi  Arabia .  456,453,000 

Iran  .  385,178,000 

Iraq  .  355,752,000 

Qatar .  63,908,000 

Neutral  Zone .  48,678,000 

Egypt .  24,528,000 

Bahrein  .  16,500,000 

Turkey .  2,588,000 

Israel  .  936,000 

Total  1,955,475,000 

Oil  revenues  of  Middle  East  govern¬ 

ments  totaled  $1,350  million  in  1960. 

Kuwait  oil  is  the  cheapest  in  the 

world  to  produce — less  than  eight  cents 
a  barrel.  It  is  sold  for  $1.58.  The 

Sheikh  has  an  annual  revenue  of  over 
$425  million. 

Uqlike  more  populous  Saudi  Arabia, 
with  its  much  larger  royal  family,  the 
Sheikh  is  unable  to  spend  more  than 
about  $150  million  a  year  on  his 
300,000  people.  The  rest  is  invested 
in  long-term  low-interest  British  bonds. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Sheikh  holds 
about  $1.5  billion — some  say  as  much 
as  $2  billion — of  British  bonds.  His 
current  investments  are  the  greatest 
single  source  of  new  capital  for  the 
sterling  area. 

Kuwait — in  effect — is  underwriting 
the  bulk  of  Britain’s  new  investments 
in  overseas  commonwealth  countries. 

Kuwait’s  balances  have  been  rising 
in  London,  while  balances  of  other 
Arab  countries  have  been  steadily  de¬ 
clining.  Thus,  Egypt’s  balances  in  Lon¬ 
don  are  now  estimated  at  less  than  $120 
million  as  compared  with  $310  million 
in  1957.  Iraq  has  a  balance  of  about 
$94  million,  as  compared  with  about 
$265  million  in  1957. 

Threat  to  the  Pound.  Cairo  has  always 
contended  that  the  oil-rich  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  should  be  investing  their  surpluses 
in  an  Arab  development  bank  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Arab  League,  i.e.  the  UAR. 
Placing  these  balances  at  Nasser’s  dis¬ 
posal  would  be  a  threat  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  For,  if  the  money  were  then 
to  be  spent  in  Britain,  it  would  burden 
the  British  economy,  and  if  the  money 
were  transferred  to  Zurich  or  to  Bonn 
or  to  New  York,  .it  would  cut  deeply 
into  Britain’s  gold  and  dollar  reserves 


and  threaten  the  pound  at  a  time  when 
Britain  is  facing  critical  fiscal  problems. 

•  •  * 

Kuwait  was  settled  in  1716  and  the 
present  dynasty  was  founded  40  years 
later.  In  the  late  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries,  Kuwait  was  threatened  with 
absorption  by  the  Wahhabis  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Sheikh  Mubarek,  grandfather  of  the 
present  ruler,  came  to  power  in  1896 
by  murdering  his  brother.  He  asked  for 
British  protection,  fearing  that  the  Turks 
would  depose  him.  The  British  were 
concerned  less  by  Turkish  claims  than 
by  the  fact  that  the  Russians  were  plan¬ 
ning  to  put  a  coaling  station  in  Kuwait, 
while  the  Germans  planned  to  make  it 
the  terminus  of  the  Berlin  to  Baghdad 
railway.  While  the  British  refill  to 
guarantee  Kuwait’s  independence,  they 
accepted  a  pledge  from  the  Sheikh  that 
he  and  his  successors  would  never  alien¬ 
ate  any  of  his  territory. 

British  Protection.  Kuwait  obtained  a 
guarantee  of  British  protection  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  1.  Mubarek 
was  induced  to  attack  the  Turks  in  Iraq 
and,  in  return,  the  British  guaranteed 
that  Kuwait  would  be  recognized  as  an 
independent  state  under  British  protec¬ 
tion.  On  Mubarek’s  death,  his  successor 
changed  sides  and  forced  the  British  to 
blockade  Kuwait. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Kuwait  was 
never,  in  the  Western  sense  of  the 
word,  a  sovereign  state.  It  is  also  true 
that  Kuwait  has  been  ruled  by  the  same 
family  for  over  200  years,  even  though 
succession  has  often  been  sudden  and 
bloody.  And  in  recent  years,  Kuwait 
has  b«en  regarded  as  independent,  al¬ 
though  Britain  continued  to  handle  its 
foreign  relations. 

Iraq’s  claim  to  Kuwait  was  made 
shortly  after  the  British  finally  cancelled 
their  62-year-old  agreement  last  month. 

Kassem  claimed  that  the  1899  agree¬ 
ment  was  a  forged  document  and  that 
it  had  been  signed  irresponsibly.  He 
argued  that  Kt.:vait  was  part  of  Basra 
province  during  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Iraq  started  a  campaign  to  annex  Ku¬ 
wait  back  in  1938.  And  again,  twenty 
years  later,  Nuri  as-Said,  a  protege  of 
the  British,  proposed  to  London  that 
Kuwait  become  a  member  of  the  new 
and  short-lived  Arab  federation  uniting 
Jordan  and  Iraq.  The  British  did  not 
accept  Nuri  as-Said’s  proposals.  He  was 
murdered  a  few  days  later  in  the  July 
14,  1958  revolt. 

An  Old  Claim.  Thus,  Kassem’s  claim 
to  Kuwait  is  nothing  new  or  revolution¬ 
ary.  What  was  surprising  was  Kassem’s 
belligerence,  his  threats  and  his  insult¬ 
ing  warning  to  the  Sheikh  of  Kuwait, 
Abdullah  al-Salim  al-Sabah,  to  accept 


the  post  of  District  Commissioner  or 
take  the  consequences. 

Why  did  Kassem  precipitate  a  crisis? 
Was  he  trying  to  dazzle  the  people 
of  Iraq  who  have  become  jaded  with 
the  colorless  Kassem  regime?  Was  he 
trying  to  strengthen  his  position  in  the 
oil  world?  He  has  had  a  continuing  row 
with  the  British  Iraq  Petroleum  Co.,  and 
he  has  made  gestures  towards  nationali¬ 
zation — idle  gestures  because  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  who  are  now  pushing  their  own 
oil,  will  not  guarantee  a  market  for 
Iraq  if  he  does  nationalize. 

Or  did  Kassem  fear  that  Britain’s  de¬ 
parture  from  Kuwait  would  be  a  signal 
for  a  new  Nasser  coup? 

He  has  reason  to  be  anxious  about 
Nasser’s  intentions  because  control  of 
Kuwait’s  oil  revenues  by  Nasser  and  its 
penetration  by  Nasser  agents  would  give 
the  Egyptian  leader  both  funds  and  a 
base  to  undermine  Iraq. 

Nasser’s  influence  in  Kuwait  is  al¬ 
ready  substantial.  Its  schools  have  been 
manned  by  Egyptian  or  pro-Nasser  Pal¬ 
estinian  teachers.  And  Kuwait’s  royal 
family  spends  much  of  its  time  in  Cairo. 

Kassem  Isolated.  Washington,  London, 
Cairo,  Mecca,  Amman,  swiftly  rallied  to 
Kuwait’s  support  and  Iraq  was  isolated. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  fear  that  Kas¬ 
sem  would  translate  threats  into  action. 

The  British  decided  it  would  be 
easier  to  stop  Iraqi  troops  from  entering 
Kuwait  than  to  dislodge  them  after¬ 
wards.  They  took  no  chances  and,  with 
speed  and  efficiency,  in  contrast  to  their 
Suez  expedition,  they  landed  5,000 
servicemen  in  a  few  days. 

The  Saudi  Arabians  also  sent  a  force 
of  paratroopers.  It  was  strange  to  see 
British  and  Saudi  Arabians  standing  side 
by  side.  Mecca’s  radio  insisted  that  the 
Saudis  were  standing  by  the  Kuwaitis — 
not  by  the  British. 

But  there  was  another  reason  why  the 
Saudi  Arabians  were  there.  Within  a 
few  hours  after  he  claimed  Kuwait, 
Kassem  said  he  wanted  all  the  lands  of 
the  former  Basra  province.  This  in¬ 
cluded  A1  Hasa,  a  region  occupied  by 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  home  of  the 
Arabian-American  Oil  Company. 

The  Egyptians  were  probably  alarmed 
by  Iraq’s  threat  and  Kuwait’s  appeal  for 
help.  The  British  relieved  them  of  the 
necessity  for  action.  The  UAR  allowed 
British  warships  through  the  Suez  Ca¬ 
nal.  But,  with  the  British  intervention, 
Arab  leaders  cooled  towards  Kuwait, 
w'hich  had  exposed  the  inability  of  the 
Arab  states  to  handle  their  own  affairs. 
Bitter  criticism  was  directed  at  Kas¬ 
sem,  for  precipitating  the  affair. 

Al-Ahram,  Cairo  newspaper,  de¬ 
nounced  the  British  landings  as  “a  sad 
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day  for  all  Arabs — a  tragedy  brought 
about  by  Kassem.” 

The  Arab  press  goes  further  and  sus¬ 
piciously  charges  that  Kassem  is  really 
a  secret  ally  of  the  British,  who  delitv 
erately  intensified  the  crisis  to  provide 
them  with  a  golden  opportunity  to 
return  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Other  Arab  commentators  denounce 
the  Baghdad  ruler  as  a  “stupid”  blun¬ 
derer,  and  one  of  the  themes  beard  con¬ 
stantly  is  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  plot 
of  British  imperialism  and  Zionism  to 
divert  Arabs  from  fighting  Israel. 
Kuwait’s  Appeal.  Kuwait  appealed  both 
to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  Arab 
League  for  aid  and  it  also  asked  to 
become  a  member  of  both. 

In  both  arenas,  Kuwait  found  itself 
in  difficulty  with  rival  Arab  leaders.  At 
the  United  Nations,  the  UAR  was  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  getting  the  British 
out  of  Kuwait.  The  UAR  made  it  clear 
that  it  would  not  back  Kuwait’s  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Arab  League  and  into 
the  United  Nations  unless  the  British 
withdrew  from  Kuwait. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kuwait’s  applica¬ 
tion  for  membership  in  the  Arab  League 
encountered  the  opposition  of  Iraq, 
which  threatened  to  withdraw  if  Kuwait 
became  a  member. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  began  to  offer 
assurances  that  they  would  leave  Ku¬ 
wait  as  soon  as  Kuwait  said  it  was 
all  right  to  go.  But  when  that  will  be 
is  uncertain. 

The  Iraqis  keep  insisting  that  they 
never  intended  to  use  force. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  as¬ 
surances  are  enough  for  the  Sheikh  or 
the  British.  They  would  like  to  see  Iraq 
renounce  its  claim  to  Kuwait  before  the 
British  withdraw. 

At  the  Security  Council,  the  British 
offered  a  resolution  calling  upon  all  na¬ 
tions  to  support  Kuwait’s  independence 
and  territorial  integrity. 

When  the  crisis  began,  the  Russians 
were  in  the  middle  between  two  dubious 
proteges,  Nasser  and  Kassem.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  Russians  like  to 
back  both.  The  British  intervention 
solved  their  problem.  They  turned  on 
the  British  as  Enemy  No.  1  and  vetoed 
the  British  resolution. 


For  its  part,  the  UAR  offered  a  reso¬ 
lution  calling  for  immediate  British 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  but  this  reso¬ 
lution  won  the  support  of  only  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  Ceylon  and  lost. 

The  British  press  has  been  urging 
British  withdrawal.  “The  sooner  the 
British  Government  can  bring  its  troops 
out  of  Kuwait  again  the  better.  Dealing 
with  Kassem  is  a  job  for  his  brother 
Arabs  or  for  the  UN  rather  than  for 
us  alone,”  said  the  Manchester  Guard¬ 
ian  on  July  6. 


Heard  in  Washington 


Members  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  have 
agreed  to  write  the  language  of 
tiM  Hays-Douglas-Keating  and 
Morse-Javits  amendments  bto  the 
1961  AID  hoi. 

These  amendments,  adopted  in 
1959  and  1960,  authorize  with¬ 
holding  aid  from  countries  which 
restrict  freedom  of  navigation,  en¬ 
gage  in  boycotts  and  blockades 
and  which  discriminate  against 
Americans  on  the  grounds  of  race 
or  religion.  Committee  members 
felt  that  an  Administration  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  which  endorsed 
the  principles  but  did  not  author¬ 
ize  withholding  of  aid,  represented 
a  retreat. 


Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright  (D-Ark.), 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has 
stated  his  opposition  to  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  these  issues  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  The  Senate  Committee 
tentatively  eliminated  the  Admin¬ 
istration  preamble.  Sen.  Paul  H. 
Douglas  (D-DI.)  said  the  issue  may 
be  raised  on  the  floor. 

Meanwhile,  Joseph  Curran, 
President  of  the  National  Mari¬ 
time  Union,  telegraphed  President 
Kennedy  to  protest  against  the 
Arab  boycott  as  interference  with 
the  safety  and  rights  of  seamen. 
He  said  that  the  6,500,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  71 -nation  International 
Transport  Workers  Federation 
may  take  counter-measures  against 
Arab  shipping  and  the  Suez  Canal. 


UNEF?  There  has  been  talk  of  replac¬ 
ing  the  British  by  bringing  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  from  Gaza. 
This,  too,  would  constitute  a  form  of 
foreign  “intervention”  and  would  also 
be  embarrassing  to  the  Arab  League. 
The  Arab  states  do  not  contribute  to 
the  financing  of  the  UN  force  and 
might  find  it  humiliating  to  be  relying 
on  an  outside  agency — paid  for  mostly 
by  the  United  States  and  the  British — 
to  police  their  internal  quarrels. 

Another  alternative  is  a  mixed  Arab 
defense  force  from  the  Arab  League. 
This  would  mean  that  Kuwait  would 
have  to  risk  a  detachment  of  UAR  sol¬ 
diers  on  its  soil.  Iraq  would  resist 
that.  It  might  prove  far  more  difficult 
later  to  oust  the  Egyptians  than  the 
British. 

But  the  UAR  does  have  considerable 
leverage  on  Kuwait.  It  may  not  accept 
Kuwait’s  admission  into  the  Arab 
League  as  long  as  the  British  are  in 
Kuwait.  And,  accordingly,  the  UAR 
may  now  be  in  a  position  to  extort  large 
financial  concessions  from  Kuwait  as  a 
price  for  Arab  support.  The  time  may 
now  finally  arrive  when  Nasser  will  be 


able  to  control  the  investment  of  some 
part  of  Kuwait’s  huge  wealth. 

Where  Will  the  Money  Go?  Those  who 
believe  in  Arab  unity  and  an  Arab  na¬ 
tion  have  always  contended  that  the  oil 
royalties  of  Kuwait  should  find  their 
way  to  Cairo  rather  than  to  London. 
The  argument  is  frequently  made  that 
the  money  will  be  put  to  better  use 
rescuing  the  Arab  world  from  poverty 
than  assisting  the  British  economy. 

All  this  may  sound  eminently  plaus¬ 
ible  to  those  who  really  believe  that  the 
Arabs  recognize  some  obligation  to  each 
other.  There  is  no  real  evidence  that 
Arabs  are  united  beyond  the  point  of 
flowery  resolutions.  Despite  all  their 
lip  service  to  Arab  unity  the  Arabs 
have  never  really  shown  any  interest 
in  each  other. 

The  most  depressing  demonstration 
of  this  drab  reality  is  the  refusal  of  the 
Arab  states  to  cooperate  in  any  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  resettlement  of  Arab  ref¬ 
ugees.  Thus,  despite  its  vast  wealth,  Ku¬ 
wait  has  done  relatively  little  for  the 
Arab  refugees.  Between  25,000  and  50,- 
000  Palestinians  have  found  jobs  there, 
but  Kuwait  contributes  very  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Administration,  although  its 
earnings  in  oil  for  about  two  weeks 
could  pay  UNRWA’s  annual  budget. 

Nor  is  it  so  clear  that  the  world 
would  be  better  of!  if  all  the  Arab  oil 
owners  could  be  persuaded  to  put  their 
royalties  and  their  investments  into  a 
central  Arab  financial  institution  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Arab  League. 

Arab  money  invested  in  London  may 
do  much  more  good  for  the  world  as  a 
whole.  The  fact  is  that  London  is 
able  to  participate  in  aid  programs  to 
India  and  to  other  nations  because  it 
does  have  capital.  But  a  London  sud¬ 
denly  denied  a  large  part  of  its  reserves 
in  order  to  satisfy  Arab  nationalism  is 
a  London  weakened.  Manifestly  this  is 
not  in  the  interests  of  our  own  country 
or  the  stability  of  the  free  world. 

This  is  not  to  deny,  of  course,  the 
importance  of  helping  the  Arab  world 
with  large  infusions  of  capital.  Logically, 
much  of  this  assistance  could  and 
should  come  from  the  oil  revenues 
which  are  produced  inside  Arab  coun¬ 
tries.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  senti¬ 
ment  and  spurious  loyalties  do  not  move 
dollars.  Arab  leaders  will  look  for  in¬ 
vestment  opportunities  which  offer  the 
largest  returns  with  safety. 

Until  now,  Kuwait’s  investments  in 
the  Arab  countries  have  been  confined 
largely  to  the  acquisition  of  real  estate 
in  Cairo  and  Beirut. 

If  brotherly  affection  were  really  a 
determining  factor,  the  Arab  refugees 
would  have  been  settled  many  years  ago. 
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cuss  cooperation  in  space  science  ex¬ 
periments”  with  them  in  accordance 
with  “a  general  policy  to  cooperate  with 
other  countries  in  peaceful  scientific 
pursuits.” 

However,  it  seemed  that  the  UAR 
wanted  to  develop  its  program  within 
a  “brief  time  span.”  Presumably  the 
UAR  was  in  a  hurry  to  meet  the  July 
23  deadline  and  to  get  ahead  of  Israel. 
TTie  State  Department  said  that  NASA 
concluded  from  the  discussions  with  the 
UAR  that  it  would  be  unable  to  de¬ 
velop  a  cooperative  program  of  mutual 
interest  within  that  “brief  time  span.” 

Subsequently,  UAR  officials  con¬ 
tacted  commercial  representatives  in 
this  country  to  buy  unclassified  rockets 
for  use  in  the  proposed  project.  The 
UAR  agreed  to  purchase  several  small 
Javelin  lower-stage  and  Viper  upper- 
stage  rockets.  The  State  Department 
declared,  “It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  UAR  planned  to  use  these  rockets 
to  study  meteorological  conditions  in 
the  upper  atmosphere  including  meas¬ 
urements  of  wind  direction  and  velo¬ 
city.”  It  said  that  this  is  the  same  type 
of  scientific  experiment  that  the  United 
States  has  been  conducting  at  Wallops 
Island  and  that  a  large  number  of  for¬ 
eign  countries,  notably  Italy,  Japan 
and,  most  recently  Israel,  have  also 
carried  out  during  and  since  the  Inter¬ 
national  Geophysical  Year. 

The  Department  of  State  said  that 
exports  of  Javelin  and  Viper  type  ve¬ 
hicles  have  already  been  made  to  a 
number  of  other  countries  and  recently 
a  similar  rocket  was  released  to  Sweden 
for  atmospheric  research. 

It  explained  that  several  other  coun¬ 
tries  manufacture  rockets  of  a  similar 
type.  “Since  these  items  are  not  clas¬ 
sified  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  effec¬ 
tive  military  weapons,  no  objection  was 
raised  to  the  export  of  these  items  from 
a  security  standpoint.” 

The  Department  said  it  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  the  export  of  the  entire  number 
requested  by  the  American  firm. 

Reaction.  Sen.  Javits  read  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State’s  letter  to  the  Senate 
on  July  11,  and  declared  that  it  was 
wrong  to  be  “running  after  Nasser.” 
He  pointed  out  that  Nasser  was  still  in 
a  state  of  war  with  Israel  and  that  the 
“shipment  of  rockets  to  the  UAR  can 
only  contribute  to  the  dangerous  atmos¬ 
phere  of  an  arms  race.” 

Earlier,  on  July  11,  Sen.  Kenneth  B. 
Keating  (R-N.Y.)  telegraphed  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  that  he  had  “seri¬ 
ous  reservations  about  how  the  rockets 
may  be  used  in  view  of  the  past  bel¬ 
ligerent  record  of  the  UAR,”  and  he 
asked  the  Administration  to  reconsider. 

First  to  protest  was  Rep.  William  Fitts 
Ryan  (D-N.Y.),  who  called  upon  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Rusk  to  suspend  the  ex¬ 
port  license  which  was  granted  to  the 
Zimny  Corporation  of  California.  He 
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contended  that  the  UAR  did  not  have 
a  proper  scientific  program  for  use  of 
the  rockets  and  that  they  would  be  used 
“for  propaganda  purposes.” 

Rep.  Lester  Holtzman  (D-N.Y.),  in 
a  letter  to  Secretary  Rusk  on  July  8, 
asked  whether  it  was  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States,  in  our  efforts 
to  win  friends  in  Asia  and  Africa,  to 
give  the  UAR  a  propaganda  coup  which 
would  enhance  its  prestige  and  further 
its  designs  and  influence  on  these  two 
continents.  He  asked  why  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  strengthening  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  works  to  weaken  us. 

Rep.  Seymour  Halpem  (R-N.Y.)  told 
the  House,  on  July  10,  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  is  apparently  attempting 
to  woo  Nasser,  “the  Castro  of  the  Nile.” 
He  contended  that  the  Battle  Act  applied 
because  of  Nasser’s  link  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  that  Communist  technicians 
attached  to  the  UAR  army  would  avail 
themselves  of  strategic  matter  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  rockets. 

A  Plot.  Meanwhile,  Arab  League  of¬ 
ficials  insist  that  Israel  is  bent  on  aggres¬ 
sion.  The  Jordanian  premier,  Bahjat 
Talhouni,  said  that  Israel’s  achievement 
was  a  new  threat  poised  at  the  Arabs, 
while  Al-Kifah,  a  Lebanese  newspaper, 
insisted  that  the  rocket  was  all  part 
of  an  international  plot  to  bring  the 
Arabs  to  their  knees  before  Israel.  It 
linked  the  rocket  with  the  British  land¬ 
ings  at  Kuwait;  a  possible  French  parti¬ 
tion  of  Algeria;  President  Kennedy’s 
letters  to  Arab  leaders;  the  recent 
troubles  on  the  Israel-Syrian  frontier. 

Iranian  Students.  Iranian  officials  in 
Washington  have  been  involved  in  a 
sharp  controversy  with  Iranian  students. 

Last  month,  a  few  students  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  Iranian  Embassy  and  the 
Consulate  General  in  New  York,  charg¬ 
ing  that  their  Government  intends  to 
cancel  their  student  passports  because 
they  are  critical  of  the  new  Amini 
regime  and  sympathetic  to  the  National 
Front,  once  led  by  former  Premier 
Mohammad  Mossadegh. 

The  Iranian  Embassy  denies  the  stu¬ 
dents’  charges.  It  says  that  the  new 
Iranian  Government,  headed  by  Dr.  Ali 
Amini,  is  imposing  a  sharp  austerity 
program  to  preserve  hard  currency.  Iran 
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has  been  spending  large  sums  on  the 
14,000  Iranian  students  who  study 
abroad  and  is  not  renewing  student  pass¬ 
ports  of  those  with  low  grades. 

One  leader  in  the  insurrection  is  a 
student  who  was  placed  on  “strict  pro¬ 
bation”  by  the  Registrar  of  Georgetown 
University  on  June  29  because  of  poor 
grades.  The  Embassy  has  told  him  that 
it  cannot  renew  his  student  passport  but 
can  give  him  an  ordinary  passport. 
But  the  student  has  been  demanding 
renewal  of  his  student  passport  and,  as 
an  officer  of  one  of  the  Iranian  student 
organizations,  has  staged  a  hunger  strike 
inside  the  Iranian  Embassy. 

Another  student,  the  leader  of  the 
New  York  group,  joined  the  strike,  al¬ 
though  an  Embassy  spokesman  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  passport  will  be  re¬ 
newed  because  he  has  good  grades.  The 
passport  has  eleven  months  to  go  but 
the  student  has  been  insisting  on  im¬ 
mediate  renewal. 

The  demonstrators,  however,  have 
been  demanding  more  than  passports. 
Their  pickets  proclaim  that  the  Amini 
Government  is  illegal  and  also  call  for 
the  restoration  of  Mossadegh. 

In  Brief.  Last  week,  Sudan  jailed,  while 
Iraq  released,  political  adversaries.  Lt. 
Gen.  Ibrahim  Abboud  arrested  15  top 
political  leaders,  including  two  former 
premiers,  charging  them  with  “con¬ 
spiracies  and  lies.”  Premier  Kassem  re¬ 
leased  four  ex-premiers,  including  the 
pro-West  Fadhil  al-Jamali  and  Ali- 
Gailani,  Nazi  collaborator  in  the  1941 
revolt.  .  .  .  Another  former  Nazi  collab¬ 
orator,  the  ex-Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  last 
week  congratulated  Iraq  after  he  in¬ 
spected  the  first  “Palestine  Liberation 
Army” — drilling  for  the  “day  of  the 
return.”  .  .  .  Ya’acov  Sharett,  First 
Secretary  of  the  Israel  Embassy  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  elder  son  of  former  Prime 
Minister  Moshe  Sharett,  was  expelled 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Israel  angrily 
denied  the  Soviet  charge  that  he  had 
distributed  anti-Soviet  literature. 
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